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No  Longer  A  Child's  Disease 


Free  Treatment  Eases  Shock  of  Polio  Epidemic 

More  Than  300  Sufferers  Receive  Hospital,  Medical  and  Surgical  Care; 
Entire  Cost  of  Plan  Borne  by  Alberta  Government 


Poliomyelitis  in  Alberta  reached  epidemic  proportions  in  1952, 
with  741  cases  reported  to  local  health  authorities.  Of  that  number, 
318  were  admitted  to  hospital  through  the  Provincial  Department 
of  Health  and  Welfare,  for  post-polio  treatment. 

In  Alberta,  polio  victims  are  assured  free  treatment  for  the 
after-effects  of  the  crippling  disease,  through  the  Poliomyelitis 
Sufferers  Act,  which  provides  free  hospital,  medical  and  surgical 
care  for  post-polio  patients. 

A  study  of  polio  frequency  has  shown  that  the  disease  appears 
in  cycles,  with  an  epidemic  occurring  about  every  five  or  more 
years. 

Cause  of  Epidemic  Unknown 

In  1951  the  Province  had  the  lowest  number  of  cases  in  many 
years  and  another  epidemic  was  not  anticipated  for  two  or  three 
years.  There  is  no  evidence  as  to  where  the  infection  originated 
that  started  the  1952  epidemic.  Since  mild  cases  are  rarely  diagnosed 
during  an  epidemic,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  infection  lurked 
in  the  midst  of  Alberta's  population  ready  to  strike  when  conditions 
were  right.  The  group  of  cases  first  diagnosed  occurred  in  Calgary 
and  Lethbridge  where  the  usual  health  services  were  available. 

Of  the  741  Albertans  who  were  victims  of  poliomyelitis  last 
fall,  511  were  18  and  under,  and  230,  or  almost  one-third  of  the 
total,  were  over  18.  These  figures  are  evidence  that  polio  is  no 
longer  an  infantile  disease.  Doctors  who  have  been  doing  research 
on  the  disease  believe  that  this  is  due  to  the  advanced  sanitation 
of  the  times.  Children  are  less  likely  to  be  exposed  to  the  infection 
until  they  are  older. 

Busiest  Christmas  On  Record 

For  Alberta  Government  Telephones 

The  busiest  day  on  record  for  any  Alberta  Government  Tele- 
phone office  was  experienced  Christmas  Day  in  Calgary.  Operators 
received  requests  for  4,755  telephone  connections  to  all  parts  of  the 
Province  and  North  America.  This  compared  with  4,154  calls  offered 
in  Calgary  last  year. 

Other  cities  also  experienced  increased  traffic  on  toll  calls  this 
Christmas.  For  the  period  from  December  24  to  December  26,  Alberta 
residents  placed  and  completed  more  long  distance  telephone  calls 
than  in  any  previous  year. 

The  Alberta  Government  Telephone  Exchange  in  Edmonton 
handled  a  total  of  11,523  calls,  an  increase  of  890  over  last  year's 
traffic  for  the  three-day  holiday  period.  Calgary  and  district  resi- 
dents placed  1,120  more  calls  than  last  year,  and  in  Lethbridge, 
where  the  increased  number  was  223,  there  were  3,566  southern 
Albertans  placing  long  distance  calls  to  relay  their  Christmas 
greetings. 

The  majority  of  long  distance  calls  offered  were  for  points  in 
the  Province  and  Canada.  A  few  calls  were  offered  for  overseas 
points  in  Europe  and  the  Orient,  but  only  a  small  percentage  was 
completed. 

Many  calls  placed  on  Christmas  Day  were  not  completed  until 
Boxing  Day  because  of  the  heavy  traffic  on  Alberta  Government 
toll  circuits.  However,  new  completion  records  for  calls  between 
points  in  Canada,  and  to  the  United  States  were  established.  ® 


The  Alberta  Government's  polio  assistance  program  provides 
for  free  treatment  for  those  polio  patients  who  contract  a  paralysis 
or  muscle  weakness.  During  the  two  weeks  of  actual  infection,  the 
patient  is  best  cared  for  at  home.  If,  after  this,  further  care  and 
orthopaedic  treatment  is  required,  his  physician  applies  to  the 
Department  of  Health  for  admission  to  either  the  University  Hospital 
in  Edmonton  or  the  Red  Cross  Crippled  Children's  Hospital  in  Cal- 
gary. Most  of  these  polio  victims  recover  completely  after  special 
treatments  and  therapy.  In  Alberta,  only  about  20  per  cent  of  all 
polio  sufferers  are  left  with  residual  paralysis  following  the  disease. 

While  undergoing  therapy  and  orthopaedic  treatments  in  the 
hospital,  which  may  take  from  a  few  days  to  six  months  or  more, 
the  patient  receives  the  necessary  hot  pack  treatments,  warm  baths, 
electricity,  massage  and  exercise  at  the  expense  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Health.  In  addition,  the  Department  furnishes  orthopaedic 
appliances  required  by  polio  patients,  when  these  have  been 
approved  by  orthopaedic  specialists  in  charge  of  this  work. 

Schooling  Continues  lor  Polio  Victims 

Young  polio  victims  who  are  in  hospital  receiving  therapy 
treatments  continue  their  school  work.  Instructors  may  regularly  be 
seen  at  the  hospitals,  conducting  classes  for  academic  study.  This 
way,  the  patient  is  able  to  keep  his  school  work  on  a  par  with  other 
children  in  his  age  group.  Besides  regular  academic  study,  the 
patients  also  engage  in  occupational  therapy  —  woodwork,  knitting, 
v/eaving  and  handicrafts.  While  this  is  primarily  aimed  at  muscle 
re-education,  it  also  fills  in  the  empty  hours  of  their  spare  time  and 
keeps  them  happy  and  interested  in  the  world  around  them. 

For  adults  who  are  afflicted  with  the  after-effects  of  polio- 
myelitis, the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  offers  an  occupational 
rehabilitation  plan.  If  the  residual  paralysis  necessitates  a  change 
cf  occupation,  the  patient  may  apply  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  for  a  grant  for  rehabilitation  or  vocational  training.  When 
the  grant  is  approved,  the  patient  may  take  a  course  in  a  vocation 
he  prefers  and  can  handle.  This  starts  him  on  the  return  road  to 
normal  living  and  financial  independence  and  security. 

Pol  io  is  losing  some  of  its  sting.  Experiments  and  research  are 
developing  vaccines  for  the  prevention  of  the  disease.  Authorities 
are  hopeful  that  a  vaccine  adapted  to  human  beings  will  be  avail- 
able within  a  fev/  years.  Proper  rest  and  care  has  reduced  many 
of  the  polio  cases  to  an  influenza-like  illness  with  no  paralytic 
after-effects.  Less  than  20  per  cent  of  the  present  cases  in  Alberta 
are  permanently  paralysed,  and  even  that  20  per  cent,  with  the  help 
of  the  Provincial  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare,  can  look  to  a 
future  of  useful  occupation  and  happiness.  • 


"Within  Our  Borders"  is  a  publication  designed  to 
acquaint  the  people  ol  the  Province  with  the  administration 
ond  services  of  the  Alberta  Government. 

It  is  believed  the  many  and  varied  services  ol  the 
Government  will  be  effective  in  the  degree  they  are  known 
and  used. 

Any  material  used  is  for  immediate  republication.  All 
photographs  used  are  Alberto  Government  Photographs 
unless  otherwise  specified. 


Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to 
Borders."  Legislative  Buildings.  Edmonton. 
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Alberta  Government 
In  Checking  Spread 

Provincial  forestry  officers  and  trappers  are  setting  out  poisoned 
baits  along  a  250-mile  buffer  zone  in  northern  Alberta  in  the  attempt 
to  halt  the  spread  of  rabies  to  the  Province's  farming  areas. 

Although  the  control  of  the  rabies  epidemic  is  a 
Federal  Government  responsibility  os  a  reportable  disease 
under  the  Animal  Contagious  Diseoses  Act,  the  Alberta 
Government  is  providing  vital  assistance  in  preventing  the 
epidemic  from  spreading  to  settled  areas. 

While  the  Federal  Health  of  Animals  Division  is  vaccinating 
dogs  and  enforcing  quarantines,  the  Alberta  Government  has  taken 
sole  responsibility  for  setting  out  poisoned  baits,  giving  Pasteur 
treatment  for  human  cases,  and  organizing  trappers  against  the 
disease.  It  is  also  assisting  in  collecting  suspected  case  specimens 
and  organizing  farmers  in  the  dog  vaccination  program. 

Poisoned  Baits  Being  Set 

A  total  of  17  trappers  under  the  direction  of  seven  provincial 
forestry  officers  are  baiting  a  170-mile  stretch  from  the  Saskatche- 
wan boundary  to  Smith  on  the  19th  Base  Line,  and  an  80-mile  line 
from  the  British  Columbia  boundary  to  the  Mackenzie  Highway 
south  of  Manning.  Other  poisoned  baits  are  being  set  out  on  both 
sides  of  the  Peace  River,  along  the  Mackenzie  Highway  to  within 
50  miles  of  the  Northwest  Territories,  and  around  such  centres 
at  Fort  Vermilion,  Keg  River  and  Upper  Hay  River. 

The  poison  baits  consist  of  pellets  containing  sodium  cyanide 
or  strychnine  which  are  imbedded  in  fat  in  tiny  paper  cups.  These 
are  buried  in  the  snow  out  of  the  reach  of  birds  while  lures  in 
the  form  of  grouse  or  chicken  feathers  are  left  on  the  surface.  In 
other  cases,  a  piece  of  moose  hide  is  laid  over  the  bait. 

Since  the  disease  was  first  noticed  in  the  Fort  Fitzgerald  area 
last  June  8,  approximately  36  persons  have  been  placed  under 
treatment  after  either  being  bitten  by  an  animal  suspected  of 
having  rabies  or  after  handling  the  carcass  of  a  dead  beast. 

17  Persons  Treated 

The  only  cases  of  humans  being  bitten  have  occurred  at 
Upper  Hay  River  Post  and  Hay  Lakes  Post,  in  the  north-west  corner 
of  the  Province.  At  Upper  Hay,  a  dog  owned  by  a  trader  became 
infected  and  bit  several  persons  before  it  was  killed.  A  total  of 
17  persons  were  put  under  the  Pasteur  treatment  after  either  being 
bitten  or  handling  the  animal.  The  provincial  forest  ranger  obtained 
the  head  of  the  dog  and  shipped  it  to  his  divisional  headquarters. 
When  the  head  was  forwarded  to  the  Animal  Disease  Research 
Institute  in  Hull,  Quebec,  it  was  found  that  the  dog  had  been 
infected  with  rabies. 

At  Hay  Lakes  a  little  Indian  girl  was  bitten  by  a  dog  suspected 


"^aking  Important  Role 
Of  Rabies  Epidemic 

of  having  rabies.  She  and  a  missionary  who  had  handled  the  dog 
were  both  given  the  Pasteur  treatment  by  provincial  government 
health  officials. 

Large  Livestock  Losses 

Reports  of  losses  of  stock  have  been  extensive,  particularly  in 
the  Fort  Vermilion  area.  In  December  alone,  the  mission  at  the 
fort  reported  losing  eight  head  of  cattle.  In  addition,  hogs,  horses 
and  sheep  also  have  been  infected.  Among  wild  animals,  rabies 
has  been  found  in  foxes,  wolves,  coyotes,  lynx,  and  rabbit. 

The  most  southerly  cases  of  rabies  have  been  at  Margie,  55 
miles  north  of  Lac  La  Biche  in  north-eastern  Alberta,  where  a  mad 
fox  was  killed,  and  10  miles  north  of  Grimshaw  in  north-western 
Alberta,  where  an  infected  rabbit  was  found. 

Working  in  co-operation  with  the  Alberta  Government  and 
local  agricultural  service  boards,  the  Federal  Health  of  Animals 
Division  has  vaccinated  more  than  2,200  dogs  in  the  infected  area. 
This  includes  1,032  dogs  vaccinated  in  the  Hotchkiss-Manning- 
Grimshaw  areas,  634  at  Fort  Vermilion,  163  at  Waterways,  150  at 
Hay  Lakes,  111  at  Upper  Hay  River  Post,  63  at  Keg  River,  52  at 
Paddle  Prairie,  17  at  Eureka  River,  10  at  Carcajou,  and  four  at  Hines 
Creek.  In  the  more  populated  areas  provincial  district  agricul- 
turists and  agricultural  service  boards  organized  the  farmers  to 
bring  their  dogs  to  one  central  point  in  each  township  to  speed 
up  the  program. 

Vaccination  Program  Being  Extended 

In  addition  to  the  vaccination  already  completed,  dogs  will 
also  be  vaccinated  in  the  Municipal  Districts  of  Peace  and  Fairview 
and  in  Improvement  District  No.  139.  Vaccine  has  also  been  Left 
with  the  R.C.M.P.  at  Waterways  to  complete  the  program  in  that 
area. 

Depots  have  been  set  up  at  Lac  Ld  Biche,  Athabasca,  Slave 
Lake,  Grande  Prairie  and  Peace  River  by  the  Alberta  Government 
where  proper  containers  may  be  obtained  for  shipping  specimens 
of  suspected  rabid  animals  for  diagnosis. 

The  quarantine  area  which  was  previously  north  of  the  57th 
Parallel  has  been  enlarged  to  cover  the  area  lying  north  of  the 
55th  Parallel.  This  means  that  no  dogs  can  be  taken  out  of  the 
district  which  includes  more  than  half  the  land  area  in  the  Province 
and  takes  in  such  centres  as  Peace  River,  Grande  Prairie,  McMurray, 
High  Prairie  and  Smith. 

In  all  cases  where  rabies  is  suspected,  persons  should 
immediately  contact  the  Federal  Health  of  Animals  Division  or  the 
Provincial  Veterinary  Services  Branch,  Edmonton,  or  the  local 
forestry  officer,  R.C.M.P.  detachment  or  district  agriculturist.  • 


Substantial  incieases  in  yield  can  result  front  the  use  of  superior  grain  seed,  cleaned  and  treated  in  modem  seed  cleaning  plants.  Plants  like  that  of  the 
Municipal  District  at  Lamont.  shown  above,  are  financed  jointly  by  the  Alberta  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Municipal  District.  At  left,  Walter  Skitko.  field 
supervisor  of  the  M.D.  of  Lamont.  is  shown  at  the  plant's  indent  machine,  which  picks  out  the  chaff  and  dust  from  the  grain  kernels,  which  then  are  sorted 
by  length.  At  centre,  plant  manager  lohn  H.  Bilyk.  treats  the  seed  for  such  diseases  as  smut,  using  dry  mercury  powder.  The  wind  and  screen  machine  (at  light) 
sorts  the  grain  by  weight  and  width.  Grain  is  fed  from  overhead  bins  to  the  hopper  and  then  to  the  screen  separator  which  separates  the  grain  by  width.  Then 
the  grain  passes  down  the  chute  at  right  where  an  upflow  of  air  blows  off  the  lighter  kernels.  The  cleaning  plant,  situated  at  Mundare.  has  a  cleaning  capacity 
of  300,000  bushels  a  year. 
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The  life  of  Mr.  and  Mis.  Andrew  Clarke,  formerly  of  Cochrane,  Alberta,  but  now  homesteaders  in  the  Blueberry  Mountain  district,  is  depicted  above.  At  left,  i$ 
Mr.  Clarke  while  the  central  photo  shows  the  young  homesteader  clearing  land  close  to  the  trailer,  tool  shed,  and  war  surplus  truck  which  mark  his  "stake"  in  the 
wilderness.  Inside  the  comfortably  appointed  trailer  (at  right)  Mrs.  Clarke  looks  after  her  daughter. 


Agricultural  Frontier  Moves  North 

Lands  Branch  Opens  New  Farming  Country  For  Settlement 


Leases  have  been  issued  to  112  homesteaders  in  the  Blueberry 
Mountain  area  of  the  Peace  River  as  Alberta's  agricultural  frontier 
continues  to  push  northward. 

With  brushcutters,  tractors  and  modern  pioneering  equipment, 
the  new  settlers  are  clearing  the  brush  and  opening  the  land  north 
of  Hamelin  Creek. 

The  first  leases  for  the  newly-surveyed  area  were  granted  in 
May,  1951,  when  Sections  7,  8,  9  and  10  in  Range  81  were  thrown 
open  for  settlement.  The  second  area,  consisting  of  Sections  1 1  and 
12  in  Range  81  and  Section  8  and  12  in  Range  82,  were  opened 
for  settlement  on  May  30,  1952.  In  addition,  Sections  10  and  1 1  in 
Range  82  are  being  cleared  in  a  veteran's  land  project. 


During  the  first  three  years  no  share  of  their  crop  is  taken  by 
the  Lands  Branch.  From  the  fourth  year  until  the  homesteader  pur- 
chases the  land,  the  lessee  pays  a  one-eighth  crop  share  on  the 
required  acreage  under  cultivation. 

The  homesteader  takes  out  a  20-year  lease  on  the  land,  but  is 
allowed  to  purchase  the  land  after  five  years.  The  standard  price 
is  $300  for  a  half  section.  Anything  less  than  this  is  computed  by 
charging  $100  for  the  first  quarter  section  and  $1.25  for  each 
additional  acre. 

The  life  of  the  modern  homesteader  is  a  little  easier  than  it 
was  for  his  predecessors  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  But  although 
he  may  have  power  equipment  and  be  within  an  hour's  driving 
distance  of  the  nearest  settlement,  his  work  still  starts  at  the  crack 
of  dawn  and  continues  until  sunset. 


The  opening  of  new  agricultural  land  in  Alberta  is 
undertaken  by  the  Lands  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests.  Inspectors  from  this  branch  inspect  any  land 
desired  for  settlement  to  decide  how  much  of  it  would  be 
arable,  and  estimate  the  cost  of  clearing  and  breaking.  If 
there  are  80  acres  or  more  of  arable  land  to  the  quarter 
section  and  if  the  cost  of  clearing  and  breaking  would  not 
exceed  $25  per  acre,  the  inspector  may  pass  the  area  for 
settlement. 

At  present  the  only  lands  available  for  settlement  in  Alberta 
are  in  areas  which  have  been  officially  surveyed,  or  land  which 
adjoins  a  surveyed  line. 

By  July  31,  1952,  a  total  of  6,048  such  homesteads  had  been 
filed  in  Alberta  under  the  revised  homesteading  regulations.  Of 
these,  4,206  were  civilian  homesteads,  while  1,842  were  veterans. 
This  covered  a  total  of  1,459,983  acres  of  land. 

Blueberry  Mountain  District 

The  Blueberry  Mountain  district  is  a  typical  new  area  and  the 
people  are  typical  new  homesteaders.  As  only  six  months  residence 
is  required  each  year,  most  of  the  homesteaders  have  stayed  only 
during  the  summer  months  to  develop  their  land  and  work  on  other 
farms  during  the  winter.  When  their  farms  have  been  cleared  and 
their  homes  built,  they  will  remain  on  their  new  land  throughout 
the  season. 

An  exception  in  the  Blueberry  Mountain  area  is  Herman  Hynd- 
march,  formerly  of  Clairmont,  who  was  the  first  homesteader  to 
winter  on  his  land  and  the  first  man  to  take  off  a  crop.  This  is  the 
second  year  for  him  and  his  two  children.  Already  they  have  much 
of  their  land  broken,  a  neat  log  home  and  log  farm  buildings  con- 
structed and  are  spending  their  second  winter  on  their  homestead. 

Others  are  following  his  example  and  this  year  many  of  the 
homesteaders  are  wintering  in  the  area.  To  obtain  title  to  the  land 
the  homesteaders  are  required  to  complete  a  specified  amount  of 
clearing,  breaking  and  cropping  each  year. 


Varied  Backgrounds 

The  homesteaders  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Province.  Some 
are  prairie  men  who  have  never  seen  the  northern  wilderness, 
others  are  successful  farmers  or  rural  businessmen  who  are  carving 
a  new  life  for  themselves  in  a  new  land. 

Andy  Clarke  of  Cochrane,  is  a  new  homesteader  in  the  Blue- 
berry Mountain  area  who  had  no  experience  with  the  bush  country 
Now  he  has  a  homestead  beside  Bear  Creek  and  cleared  his  first 
land  before  winter. 

Mr.  Clarke  is  one  of  the  homesteaders  who  came  to  the  district 
well  prepared.  Already  an  experienced  mechanic  and  trucker,  the 
young  man  built  his  own  modern  house  trailer  in  Cochrane  and 
installed  Ris  own  lighting  plant,  heating  and  water  systems.  He 
set  the  building  on  a  heavy  steel  trailer  base,  so  that  when  he 
removes  it,  he  will  have  a  good  trailer  to  transport  his  tractor. 

When  the  house  trailer  was  completed,  Mr.  Clarke  went  to 
Calgary  where  he  purchased  a  surplus  18  hundred  weight  army 
truck,  a  D-4  caterpillar,  a  tractor,  a  complete  line  of  tools,  an  arc 
welding  outfit  and  extra  part. 

Hunting  Reduces  Food  Bills 

With  this  equipment  he  made  the  600-mile  trip  to  Blueberry 
Mountain  last  spring  and  has  already  cleared  and  broken  land  for 
this  year's  crop.  Like  other  homesteaders  he  plans  to  kill  his  quote 
of  game  this  winter  to  help  keep  down  costs. 

His  wife  has  her  hands  full  on  the  new  homestead  looking 
after  their  baby  daughter  so  that  the  family  does  not  miss  the  fact 
that  the  nearest  resident  neighbor  is  ten  miles  away. 

To  the  north  of  the  Clarkes  is  the  land  clearing  project,  which 
is  a  newer  and  simpler  form  of  homesteading.  Here  land  is  being 
cleared  to  provide  homesteads  for  70  war  veterans.  As  the  area  is 
completed,  applications  are  accepted  and  leases  granted  for  the  new 
homesteads. 

Because  it  is  easier  for  the  homesteader  to  work  the  land,  a 
different  schedule  of  crop  sharing  is  used.  In  these  areas  the  farmer 
must  put  in  a  crop  during  the  first  crop  year  after  he  takes  his  lease 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  FOUR) 
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The  electric  brake  on  a  geailess  traction  elevator,  an  important  safety  feature,  is  checked  (above,  left)  by  H.  S.  Millward  (at  left)  who  is  using  a  tachometer,  while 
I.  F.  Mason  uses  a  dip-on  voltmeter  ammeter.  At  centre  I.  F.  Falconer,  another  inspector,  examines  the  door  operating  mechanism,  while  at  right  Inspector  Geoige 
Wood  inspects  the  roller  guides. 

inspection  of  such  devices  as  chair-lifts  at  ski  resorts  and  other 
unusual  equipment. 

The  most  detailed  of  the  tests  is  that  made  on  a  newly  installed 
elevator,  before  it  is  placed  in  regular  service.  Two  inspectors  work 
for  a  full  eight-hour  day  on  this  test.  The  first  part  of  the  inspection 
takes  place  in  the  machine  room,  the  power  house  of  the  elevator 
system.  The  elevator  inspectors  check  the  electric  controls,  the  safety 
devices,  the  lighting,  the  arrangement  of  the  machinery,  and  even 
such  details  as  the  means  of  access  into  the  room  and  the  accessibility 
of  the  equipment. 

Then  one  inspector  mounts  the  top  of  the  elevator  car,  checks 
the  overhead  clearance,  sheaves,  car  frame,  etc.,  and  descends 
slowly  down  the  hoistway  checking  the  cables,  the  cable  fastenings, 
counterweight,  door  locks  and  frames,  governor  cable,  the  guide 
rails,  door  operators  and  other  features.  Special  care  is  taken  during 
inspection  of  the  safety  equipment,  doors  and  locks  and  hoistway 
entrances. 

Then  follows  a  scrutiny  of  the  pit  where  the  important  buffers 
are  located.  The  access  to  the  pit  is  inspected,  as  well  as  the 
clearance  of  the  elevator  car,  the  drainage,  the  direction  switches, 
tension  sheaves,  final  limit  switches,  the  lower  part  of  the  travelling 
cables,  car  safeties  and  other  technical  details. 

Car  and  counterweight  buffers  are  tested  next.  To  test  the  car 
oil  buffers,  the  car  with  capacity  load,  is  sent  down  the  shaft  at 
full  speed  to  strike  a  buffer,  which  absorbs  the  impact  of  the 
car.  Spring  buffers  are  used  at  speeds  of  200  feet  per  minute  or 
less  with  oil  buffers  used  for  higher  speeds.  After  testing  of  the 
counterweight  buffers,  the  overspeed  safety  test  is  run  with  the  car, 
with  capacity  load,  plunging  down  at  full  speed,  as  it  would  if  the 
cables  had  broken,  to  be  halted  by  the  efficient  safety  devices. 

Following  the  initial  inspection,  a  report  on  the  elevator  is 
mailed  out  to  the  owner  in  the  form  of  an  elevator  inspection 
certificate,  which  must  be  displayed  prominently  near  the  elevator. 

The  elevator  inspectors  also  approve  drawings  of  proposed 
elevator  installations  sent  in  by  elevator  builders,  before  installation 
work  is  commenced.  They  make  periodic  visits  while  the  elevator 
is  under  construction  so  that  any  changes  that  may  be  required 
can  be  made  without  any  inconvenience  to  the  contractors.  • 


Elevator  Inspection  Service 
Guards  Safety  Of  Public 

Thousands  of  Albertans  who  ride  passenger  and  freight 
elevators  rarely  realize  the  extent  on  which  the  safe  operation  of 
these  transportation  devices  depends  on  a  small  group  of  Alberta 
Government  inspectors. 

Today,  somewhere  in  Alberta,  five  elevators  are  being 
inspected  by  some  oi  the  seven  members  of  the  Factory 
Inspection  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Industries  and 
Labour,  a  branch  of  the  Alberta  Government  which  is 
vitally  concerned  with  the  safety  of  everyone  in  industry 
as  well  as  those  using  public  buildings. 

Inspection  of  elevators,  escalators,  dumbwaiters,  and  other 
types  of  vertical  transportation  is  only  one  duty  of  the  inspectors 
but  possibly  it  is  the  least-known,  despite  its  importance  to  public 
safety. 

Most  of  the  approximately  1,000  elevators  in  Alberta  are 
inspected  two  or  three  times  a  year  and  every  one  is  sure  of  an 
inspection  at  least  once  during  the  year.  These  periodic  inspections 
and  the  conscientious  enforcement  of  a  Safety  Code  have  limited 
the  deaths  in  elevator  accidents  to  two  in  the  13  years  that 
the  Code  has  been  in  effect.  Alberta  was  the  first  Canadian 
province  to  adopt  the  Elevator  Safety  Code  of  the  Canadian 
Standards  Association  and  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  keeping 
these  safety  regulations  up-to-date  and  realistic. 

Three  men,  based  at  Calgary,  inspect  all  elevators  south  of 
Red  Deer  while  the  four  Edmonton  inspectors  handle  inspections 
in  Red  Deer  and  the  northern  part  of  the  Province.  Included  among 
the  equipment  they  inspect  are  the  employees'  belt  lifts  found 
in  flour  mills  and  the  terminal  grain  elevators  and  the  man-lifts 
in  country  grain  elevators  and  feed  mills.  Their  responsibility 
•extends  to  the  inspection  of  Alberta's  only  private  residence 
elevator  installed  in  a  palatial  Calgary  home,  but  does  not  embrace 
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and  turn  over  one-quarter  of  the  crop  harvested  to  the  Lands  Branch. 
During  the  following  years  the  rate  of  crop  shares  is  computed  in 
relation  to  the  land  sown. 

In  addition  to  the  Blueberry  Mountain  area,  new  land  has  been 
surveyed  north  of  the  Third  Battle  River  on  the  Mackenzie  Highway. 
Here  120  applications  were  filed  this  spring  on  38,000  acres  of 
new"  lahd. 

The  new  interest  in  "homesteading  has  also  started  a  rush  on 
lands  qlready  surveyed  but  located  beyond  established  farming 
districts.  Among  these  are  Buffalo  Prairie  in  the  Fort  Vermilion 
district,  the  Valleyview  area  along  the  new  Whitecourt  highway, 
the  Snipe  Lake  area  near  High  Prairie,  and  south  of  Dimsdale  in 
the  Grande  Prairie  district.  • 


New  Booklet  Describes 
All  Phases  Of  Farming 

A  wealth  of  information  on  Alberta's  agricultural  industry  is 
contained  in  the  revised  booklet  ""Farming  in  Alberta,"  which  has 
been  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  40-page  booklet  covers  all  phases  of  farming,  from  an 
historical  outline  of  farming  by  early  fur  traders  to  modern  cropping 
and  soil  programs.  Valuable  colored  maps  show  the  areas  of  the 
Province  best  suited  for  wheat,  grain,  livestock  or  mixed  farming; 
the  soil  zones;  and  irrigation  development  underway  in  southern 
Alberta.  Other  chapters  outline  government  services,  farm  credit 
facilities,  methods  of  acquiring  a  farm,  and  other  useful  information. 

Copies  of  the  booklet  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge  from: 
Extension  Branch.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Legislative  Buildings, 
Edmonton.  • 


